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identified today, but they were known to the Portuguese, for
Pacheco and Cadamosto refer to them and they are marked on
contemporary maps1. They are evidence of the prosperity of the
trade once pursued by the Portuguese on this part of the
African coast. To this the unusual variety of goods embarked by
Fernandes also stands witness. This voyage of his, moreover,
illustrates how Arguim was the entrepot for local trade. Supply
ships carried goods from Portugal to Arguim, where they were
stored in the factory. Other ships were appointed to transport
such goods from the factory to destinations on the mainland,
such as Ponta de Tofia, where they were sold to Moslem traders.
Slaves were mostly obtained in exchange, and these were taken
to the factory and kept there until ships were available to carry
them to Portugal. The governor of the castle would report home
to the officers of the Casa de Guine in Lisbon. Thus, on 9
November 1510, Francisco de Almada reported that there were
160 slaves in the factory waiting to be transported to Portugal,
and at the same time sent an urgent appeal for more merchan-
dise, because supplies in Arguim were running short (doc. 25).
Arguim was thus not merely a port of call, but also an entrep6t
for the trade of the surrounding district as far south as the
Senegal.
The Portuguese desired above all to obtain gold through
Arguim. They knew very little about the interior. For centuries
Europeans had been unable to gain possession of the closely
guarded secrets of the trade of the western Sudan, Contact with
Arab merchants in the ports of northern Africa, however, estab-
lished through Jewish intermediaries, had enabled Christian
traders to glean that the mysterious city of Timbuktu was the
centre of a great trade in gold dust, which was brought from the
unknown lands to the south. Accordingly, when the Portuguese
established their fort in Arguim, their chief objective seems to
have been to tap the hidden gold 'mines' of the interior. The
first result was evidently promising. Some gold was obtained.
The northward stream of gold was to some extent diverted
1 Esmeraldo, bk. i, ch. 26; Cadamosto, ch. 14. The Cantino map includes
the inscription 'ponta de toffia' marked just south of the Rio de Sao JoSo (St.
John's Bay), and south of this that of 'Sete Moutas' (Seven Thickets?).